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uelim itself as potential. If this is correct, uelim should be 
named in §16 and uellem on p. 154 f. with the other signs of a 
wish. On p. 97, 3d line from bottom, Bennet should have 
another t and on p. 139, last line, Hale's title is interrogative and 
should have a question mark after the word Potential. P. 188, 
erit has apparently fallen out from Cic. pro Rose. com. 3. P. 
234, in the bibliography, the reference to Hiibner should be 26, 
not 62. On P. 265, middle, it should, I think, read " So steht 
possim," not possis, with reference to the last word of Pseud. 
236 rather than to fac possis. On p. 102, next to the last line, 
omme should read omne and the reference should be to Amm. 
16, 10, 6. The treatment of the present indie, would be im- 
proved by a section on the Annalistic Present, making use of 
the accurate distinction outlined in Lane, §§1590-1. 

This is not the place to attempt a discussion of controversial 
points or even of the larger questions of doctrine. The just 
expectation of Latin scholars in regard to the new grammar is that 
it shall be a fair summary of present knowledge, not representa- 
tive of some single school or an expression of the peculiar views 
of any one scholar. This expectation Blase's work abundantly 
meets. It is candid, sane, impersonal, lucid. It is a most useful 
revision of Draeger and a most stimulating expansion of Schmalz 
and on its own merits it supersedes both. I hope that the 
volumes to follow may maintain an equally high standard. 

Yale College. E. P. MORRIS. 

i. Laterculi Vocum Latinarum, Voces Latinas et a fronte et a 
tergo ordinandas curavit Otto Gradenwitz, Antecessor 
Regimontanus. Leipzig, Hirzel, 1904. 8vo, 545 pp. 

2. De Sermone Amatorio apud Latinos Elegiarum Scriptores, 

thesim proponebat facultati litterarum in Universitate Pari- 
siensi, Rene Pichon, Scholae Normalis olim alumnus. Paris, 
Hachette, 1902. 8vo, 276 pp. 

3. Die Metamorphosen des P. Ovidius Naso, Erster Band, Buch 

I-VII, erkl'art von Moriz Haupt, nach den Bearbeitungen 
von O. Korn und H. J. Muller in achter Auflage heraus- 
gegeben von R. Ehwald. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, 1903. 

1. The Laterculi Vocum Latinarum is one more excellent 
illustration of the influence exerted upon classical studies by 
this age of practical inventions and labor-saving devices. As 
suggested by the second half of the title, the book consists of 
two indices arranged on the principle of Grassmann's Vedic 
Concordance. Each index contains all the words of the Latin 
language in strictly alphabetical order, the former, in the ordinary 
way, according to the first letter, the latter, a tergo, i. e., 
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according to the last letter, somewhat after the fashion of 
a rhyming dictionary. Indeed, this second ' Contrar-Index ' 
would have been frequently consulted by those nameless 
rhymsters of the Carmina Burana. But the work is intended 
for the most modern of modern philologians, and, in fact, is 
much more useful to him than, perhaps, might appear at first 
sight, inasmuch as, by means of it, we get, for the first time, 
a complete view of the language from a side which, hitherto, 
has been more or less concealed. It is obvious, for example, 
that this arrangement of material forces the suffixes to assemble 
in groups containing, so to speak, all the names of those with 
whom they have associated at any time during the history of 
the language. For textual criticism, also, and, especially, for the 
treatment of certain small but troublesome lacunae, the abiding 
usefulness of these indices is assured by the fact that, through 
them, the area within which guessing is profitable or even 
possible may be reduced, at once, to a minimum. For this 
pirticular purpose, the conpanion volume, Laterculi Vocum 
Graecarum, already projected, will be especially valuable to 
students of the papyri, since these manuscripts, as a class, are 
disposed to suffer severely from the lacunae. Given a ragged 
edge of text on either or both sides, together with about the 
number of letters missing, and not a few such wounds can be 
speedily healed by the Gradenwitz process and so thoroughly 
as not to leave a scar. Some interesting cases of this sort are 
reported by Gradenwitz himself in his Einfiihrung in die 
Papyruskunde, p. IX, ff. 

2. It is no slight matter at this distance of time to recover a 
clear and adequate conception of what the Roman critics under- 
stood by an elegy. The line, for example, between elegy and 
elegiac epigram is certainly hazy enough now and then to 
furnish one food for thought. What shall we do, for example, 
with Catullus LXXVI? So, too, not to mention the question 
of the New Comedy which, as yet, is scarcely more than pro- 
pounded, the connections of Roman Elegy with the old Ionian 
type, even, with the Alexandrian type, are by no means settled. 
In fact, the Roman Elegy is one of our most striking illustrations 
of the great principle that in order to understand ancient 
literature we must investigate it thoroughly, not alone by authors 
and periods but also by departments. From this point of view 
especial interest attaches to Ren6 Pichon's dissertation, De 
Sermone Amatorio apud Latinos Elegiarum Scriptores. The 
subject was important and the book is a solid contribution to our 
knowledge. Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius and the distichs of 
Ovid were examined exhaustively. For many reasons one 
wishes that the same had also been done for Maximianus and 
even for the various waifs and strays who now find a home with 
the Poetae Latini Minores. The importance of the epigram 
as furnishing the best background to bring out some salient 
points of his subject is clearly recognized by Pichon and, for 
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that reason, the shorter poems of Catullus and, above all, the 
Priapea were included in his investigation. 

The main result of the work is that, though light and graceful, 
sometimes, even frivolous — as, indeed, it was intended to be, 
rather than earnest or passionate in the lyric sense — the Elegy 
always uses the language of poetry and avoids actual vulgarity 
of expression. The distinction, of course, is, by no means, a 
recent discovery ; one may derive it, for example, from Priapea, 
III. Pichon, however, supports it by a complete survey of the 
material and also adds several other important observations. 
It is interesting, for example, to find that, so far as the Elegy is 
concerned, the ancient and conventional association of love and 
war is prominent only in Ovid. Perhaps we have here a trace 
of that rhetorical training which, as we know, exerted a strong 
influence upon him. But one of the best reasons for the frequency 
of this comparison throughout the works of Ovid is the fact that 
the famous ' Militat omnis amans ', itself a piece of rhetorical pyro- 
technic on this very subject, was composed by the ' imitator sui ' 
in his early youth. 

Another interesting point is Pichon's conclusion that so far as 
the Elegy is concerned, the stylistic detective can do little towards 
establishing the parentage of foundlings. But, after all, the most 
important part of Pichon's book is the complete index verborum 
amatoriorum which it contains. Every commentator on the 
erotic poetry of Rome will do well to have this valuable collection 
within reach. 

3. Moriz Haupt's well-known edition of the Metamorphoses, 
which, thanks to Korn and H. J. Miiller, has already occupied 
the position of a standard work for more than a generation, gains 
much by its recent revision (vol. II, 1898, vol. I, 1903) at the 
hands of such a distinguished Ovidian scholar and critic as 
R. Ehwald. An increase of nearly a hundred pages in the first 
volume alone is, in itself, one outward and visible sign of the 
marked progress of investigation in this author during the 
eighteen years which have elapsed since H. J. Miiller's previous 
revision of the volume in 1885. The introduction, except for 
two or three slight revisions of statement, still remains as it was 
left by Haupt thirty years ago. The book was then in its fifth 
edition. The commentary is distinctly improved and enriched, 
both by revision and by the addition of new material furnished 
by recent studies, more especially by those which have been 
concerned with the sources and details of Ovid's narrative. 
A survey of the appendix, which is responsible for two-thirds of 
the increased bulk of the volume, shows how much the text 
itself of the Metamorphoses has been improved by one whose 
wise conservatism and scientific study of the manuscript tradition 
had already done so much for Merkel's text edition of the poet's 
complete works. 

Kirby Flower Smith. 



